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bear witness; but he challenges the “extravagant sto- 
ries” related notably by the so-called Manuscript of 
Siwa (Sketch, 21). It is by the name Santariya, probably 
of Greek origin, that two Arab authors, al-Bakri 
(d. 486/1094) and al-Idrist (d. 561/1166) refer to 
Siwa; and it is al-Makrizi (d. 846/1442) who gives it 
this last name and calls its language Siwi, associat- 
ing it with the Zenata group described by Ibn Khaldin 
(d. 809/1406). 

In a very recent work, Salem Chaker reckons that 
“no historical fact later than the establishment of 
Pharaonic Egypt could explain the appearance of the 
Berbers and of their language in North Africa”. In 
his estimation, on the basis of the common Hamito- 
Semitic stock, “Berber was constituted in the form of 
a distinct group between the 8th and the 7th millen- 
nium B.C.” (Ling. berb., 209). 

In Vycichl’s excellent work (Sketch, 26-34) will be 
found a thorough survey on the studies, of varying 
importance, contributed by a score of authors who 
have documented Siwa and/or its language from 
Brown (1799) to Ahmad Fakhri (1973, cf. Oases). It 
seems that for centuries the oasis was independent, 
threatened only by Bedouins. In 1820, it was subju- 
gated by Muhammad ‘Ali, whose representative was 
however assassinated in 1838. Laoust (Islam) indicates 
that Muhammad al-Sanisi [¢.v.] spent several months 
here and acquired disciples here. Some decades later, 
the chief of the Sanisiyya [9.v.] engaged in conflict 
with the Anglo-Egyptians, using Siwa as a base (1915- 
17). Finally, during the Second World War, Rommel, 
a fervent admirer of Alexander the Great, paid a visit 
to Siwa and was received there by Shaykh ‘Alī Hayda 
(Léopoldo, Oasis, 23-4). During the present writer’s 
brief stay (1-4 September 1985), the oasis was occu- 
pied by a large force of Egyptian troops; there was 
suspicion of predatory intentions on the part of the 
Libyan “big brother”. However, in March 1988, the 
frontier, closed since July 1977, was re-opened, as a 
result of the diplomatic efforts of Saudi Arabia, Sudan 
and Tunisia, although Gaddafi (Kadhdhaff) has still 
refused any restoration of normal relations with Egypt. 

Bibliography (mainly linguistic, given in alpha- 
betical order; for further references, see Laoust and 

Vycichl): A. Basset, La langue berbère. Le verbe. Etude 

de thèmes, Paris 1929 (= Verbe), idem, La langue berbère, 

London 1952 (= Langue); idem, Probléme verbal dans 

le parler berbère de Siwa, in Mélanges Maspéro, MIFAO, 

xviii, 1935, 154-9; idem, Siwa, Aoudjla et Imeghran. 

A propos dun rapprochement, in ATEO (1936), 119-27, 

written after Siwa et Aoudjla. Problème verbal berbère, 

in Mélanges Gaudefroy-Demombynes, MIFAO, 1937, 279- 

300; idem, Du nouveau à propos d'un problème verbal à 

Siwa, dans Six notes de linguistique berbère, in ATEO, v 

(1939-41), 16-40: these four articles discuss the 

alleged “passive” of Laoust (= Problème); F. Bentolila, 

Grammaire fonctionnelle d’un parler berbère. Ait Seghrouchen 

d’Oum Feniba (Maroc), Paris 1981 (= Grammaire); 

G. Camps, art. Ammon, in Encycl. berbère, iv, 

596-9 (= Enc. berb. A 196); S. Chaker, Un parler 

berbère d’Algérie (Kabylie), Marseilles 1983 (= Kabylie); 

idem, Linguistique berbére. Etudes de syntaxe et de dia- 
chrome, Paris-Louvain 1995 (= Ling. berb.); D. Cohen, 

La phrase nominale et Vévolution du système verbal en sémi- 

tique. Etude de syntaxe historique, Paris 1984 (= Phrase); 

idem, L'aspect verbal, Paris 1989; A. Fakhri, The 
oases of Egypt. I. Siwa oasis, Cairo 1973 (= Oases); 

L. Galand, Libyque et berbère. 1° heure: le système ver- 

bal du berbère, in Annuaire de PEPHE, IV’ section (1972- 

3), 173-80 (= Système), idem, Continuité et renouvellement 

d’un système verbal: le cas du berbère, in Bull. de la SLP, 





lxxii 1 (1977), 275-303 (= Continuité); J. Lanfry, Gha- 
damès, I. Fichier de documents berbères, ex-Fort-National 
(Algeria) 1968 (= Ghadamés); E. Laoust, Siwa. I. Son 
parler, Paris 1931, with an important bibl. raisonnée, 
complete up to its time (= Siwa), a useful work, 
despite the error in regard to the alleged “passive”; 

A. Leguil, Notes sur le parler berbère de Siwa, dans 

Bull. des Etudes Africaines de VINALCO, (i) no. 11, 

5-42, (ii) no. 12, 97-124, Paris 1986; repr. in Structures 

prédicatives en berbère. Grammaire IT, syntaxe, énonciatique, 

Paris 1987, (i) 847-940, (ii) 959-94 (= Leguil, Notes); 

Bettina Léopoldo (ed.), Egypte, oasis d’Amun-Siwa/ 

Egypt, the Oasis of Amun-Siwa, Geneva 1986, bilin- 

gual text, introd. by Cl. Savary, 9-21, text, 22-71 

(= Oasis); K.G. Prasse, Siwi ( Jilan n-iswan), in Encycl. 

berb., xxxiv (1984), (= Istwan); idem, Manuel de gram- 

maire touarégue (tahaggart), i-iii, vi-vii, Copenhagen 

1972 (= Manuel); W. Vycichl, Sketch of the Berber lan- 

guage of the Oasis of Siwa (Egypt) typewritten text, 

Geneva 1990, with very rich bibl. (= Sketch), indis- 

pensable for a knowledge of Siwi. See also Ær 

Stwa (esp. useful for folklore and ethnology). 

7 (A. Lescun) 

SIWAK [see miswax]. 

SIWAS, the form found in Islamic sources from 
the 6th/12th century onwards for the Turkish town 
of Sivas, a town of north-east central Anatolia, 
lying in the broad valley of the Kızıl Irmak [q.v.] at 
an altitude of 1,275 m/4,183 feet (lat. 39° 4# N., 
long. 37° 01' E.). It is now the chef-lieu of the i or 
province of the same name in the modern Turkish 
Republic. 

There may well have been a Hittite settlement 
there, but the site only emerges into history as the 
Roman city of Sebasteia, the capital of Armenia Minor 
under Diocletian. It was a wealthy and flourishing 
city in Byzantine times. In 1021, the Armenian king 
Senek‘erim Hovhannes of Vaspurakan ceded his 
dominions to the Emperor Basil II, and he and his 
successors became the Byzantine viceroys of Sebasteia 
until the battle of Malazgird [q.v.] in 1071. Thereafter, 
it became the capital of the main branch of the 
Türkmen Danishmendids [g.v.] until it was taken by 
the Rim Saldjik Kili¢ Arslan II in 570/1174, becom- 
ing, with Konya, one of the Saldjik capitals. 

It then acquired an upper and a lower citadel, with 
the lower one completed in 621/1224, according to 
an inscription. There were also mosques and medreses 
from this century; the oldest building extant in the 
town today, the Ulu Djami‘, may conceivably go back 
to Danishmendid times, though its minaret has been 
assigned, on stylistic grounds, to the 7th/13th cen- 
tury. Only four of the numerous medreses survive today, 
the oldest being the hospital of Sultan Kay Kāwüs I, 
founded in 614/1217 and transformed into a medrese 
in Ottoman times; all the other three date from 
670/1271, when the Saldjūķs were vassals of the Il 
Khānids, including that of Muzaffar Burüdjirdī or 
Hadjdji Mas‘iid, which now houses the Sivas Museum. 

Sivas early became the centre of the Anatolian car- 
avan trade, with merchants travelling northwards to 
Sinop, Samsun and the Crimea and east-westwards 
between Tabriz and Constantinople. Genoese notaries 
occasionally functioned in the town, and in 700/1300 
they established there a consul. The roads to the town 
crossed the Kızıl Irmak on important bridges, three 
of these still standing, including one built by Mubariz 
al-Din Ertokush, Atabeg to one of the sons of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Kay Kubadh I, and there were numerous £Aans 
along the roads to the town, several endowed by the 
Saldjūķ-Il Khanid vizier, Mu‘in al-Din Parwana [@.v.] 
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(cf. K. Erdmann, Das anatolische Karavansaray des 13. 
Jahrhunderts, Berlin 1961, i, 79-80). 

With the decline of Il Khanid power in Anatolia 
during the 8th/14th century, local lines appeared in 
the Sivas region, of varying extent and durability. One 
of these was Eretna Beg (d. 753/1352 [g.v.]), whose 
capital was Sivas, and then in 783/1381, the Kadi 
Burhan al-Din Ahmad [¢.v.], formerly vizier and na’ib 
of Eretna’s grandson. Before this time, Ibn Battiita 
had visited Sivas, which he thought was the largest 
town of the Il Khanid dominions in Anatolia. The 
local akhis [9.v.] were strong in the town, and may 
have played a role in the internecine struggles for the 
succession of Eretna Beg, able to take over power in 
the absence of a recognised ruler (Rihla, ii, 289-92, 
tr. Gibb, ii, 434-6). 

Sivas was plundered several times, but was able to 
recover. However, the end of the 8th/14th century 
brought a cataclysm. The town surrendered, after the 
death in battle in 800/1398 of Kadi Burhan al-Din, 
to the Ottoman Bayezid I Yildirim, and thus became 
a prime target of Timir’s onslaught. It had to sur- 
render in 803/1400; the garrison and many inhabi- 
tants were massacred, and the fortifications dismantled. 
Even in 859/1455, the date of the first Ottoman éahrir 
recording the tax-paying population of Sivas, it appar- 
ently lay largely in ruins. It had 560 tax-payers, 214 
Muslims and 346 non-Muslims: at most, a total popu- 
lation of 3,000. Only a number of z@wiyas seem to 
have been active, possibly providing the core around 
which Sivas gradually revived. 

The 10th/16th century was likewise troubled. 
During the war with Shah Isma‘i] Safawi, Selim I 
killed large numbers of real or suspected Shi‘ sym- 
pathisers. During Siileyman’s reign, in 933-4/1526-7, 
there was a rebellion of the rural population of the 
region, and even after its suppression, other outbreaks 
occurred, in one of which, it appears, the poet Pir 
Sultan Abdal was involved, leading to his death. In 
ca. 1008-9/1600, the town and its hinterland were 
ravaged by the Djelali leader Karayazidji [see DJALALI, 
in Suppl.]. 

In Ottoman times, Sivas was the administrative cen- 
tre of the eyalet of Rim, the core of which consisted of the 
sandjaks of Siwas-Tokad, Niksār, Corum, Amasya, 
Djanik (Samsun) and Karahisar-i Sharki. Apart from 
these sangjaks, sometimes known as Rūm-i kadim, there 
was a second division, known as Riim-i hadith, which 
encompassed the sangjaks of Diwrigi, Kemakh, Baybird 
and Malatya. In 982/1574-5, a tahrir of the city 
counted 3,386 taxpayers, of whom 1,987 were Chris- 
tians. Only 311 unmarried men were listed, probably 
an undercount. If we make the conventional assump- 
tion that a household contained five members, the 
tax-paying population should have amounted to slightly 
over 15,000 persons. Even if we make a generous 
allowance for tax-exempt and therefore non-registered 
soldiers and officials—who were probably numerous, 
given the rank of Sivas as a provincial capital located 
in a troubled area—it is unlikely that total popula- 
tion was much higher than 20,000. 

The text also mentioned a kal‘e-yi köhne, presumably 
in contrast to the more recently constructed fortress 
(re)built by Mehmed Fatih in 861/1456-7, according 
to an inscription published in 1840 but since lost. At 
the end of the 10th/16th century, Sivas possessed a 
covered market and at least two tanneries, in addi- 
tion to a dyehouse and a brewery for millet beer 
(boza); it also functioned as a market for the salt pro- 
duced in the surrounding villages. Different mosques 
owned a total of 170 shops, and the 10th/16th cen- 


tury mosque of Hasan Pasha drew a yearly income 
of 12,400 akčs from the tenants of its 74 shops. As 
usual all over Anatolia, Sivas was surrounded by veg- 
etable gardens; but that the latter could also be found 
within the old fortress may indicate the population 
losses which the town had suffered since its apogee 
in the Saldjik and Mongol periods. 

For the |1th/17th century, two major sources are 
the reports of Katib Celebi and Ewliya Celebi. Katib 
Celebi and his collaborators describe Sivas as consti- 
tuting the centre (pasha sangjaghi) of the wilayet of 
Rim, which now consisted of Amasya, Bozok, Djanik, 
Corum, Diwrigi and ‘Arabgir. Ewliya Celebi’s descrip- 
tion is far more explicit: he distinguishes the town 
walls from the Ié Hisar, which consisted of two parts. 
The town walls, 10,500 paces in circumference, still 
showed traces of their former strength, but many sec- 
tions lay in ruins, probably since Timir’s time. The 
upper fortress possessed a small garrison, but the can- 
nons were out of order. This citadel was not much 
frequented, and mainly used for the storage of valu- 
ables. More lively was the lower fortress which Ewliya 
also calls the Pasha hisari, the administrative centre 
of the wildyet, where the governor held his diwan four 
times a week. Within the walls of the town, Ewliya 
recorded 4,600 houses in “forty” mahalles (possibly 
intended as a synonym for “many”), the Christians, 
both Greek and Armenian, living in two quarters close 
to the Kayseri gate. Among the mosques he men- 
tions the Ulu Djami‘ and Kodja Hasan Pasha Djami‘i, 
the latter with its associated shops, already known 
from the 10th/16th century éahrirs. Among the medreses, 
Ewliya especially praises a structure which he calls 
the Kizil medrese. He also mentions the existence of 
18 khans, and the bedestan, probably with some exag- 
geration, is credited with a thousand shops. Apart 
from tanneries there were many shoemakers’ work- 
shops. A variety of cotton fabrics was manufactured. 
Not too long before Ewliya’s visit, a dignitary at the 
court of Sultan Murad IV had had the sipah bazari 
rebuilt in stone. Ewliya noted that both Turkish and 
Kurdish were spoken in the town. Where agriculture 
was concerned, he commented that the cold weather 
prevented fruit from ripening, but that grains, lentils 
and chickpeas did very well. 

Two authors of the same period provide informa- 
tion on the Christians of Sivas: the Polish Armenian 
Simeon, who travelled in Anatolia 1017-28/1608-19, 
and the Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo, describing the 
mid-11th/17th century travels of his father, the Pa- 
triarch Macarius. Simeon claimed that the Armenian 
population recently had declined from 2,000 to 600 
households. Many of the surrounding villages were 
also deserted, probably due to the Djelali rebellions. 
Paul of Aleppo also thought that the local Christian 
community was very small. This author mentions a 
new church with a high cupola, dedicated to St. 
George and built in the reign of Sultan Murad IV. 
An dyaézma commemorated the martyrs of Sebasteia, 
while the former church of St. Philasius was now in 
Turkish hands. 

At the end of the 12th/18th century, Domenico 
Sestini experienced Sivas in the throes of a rebellion 
of both Turks and Armenians against the high taxes 
demanded by the local mütesellim. It is unlikely that 
he saw much of the town itself, but he thought that 
it held 15,000 inhabitants. In the 19th century, Sivas 
was visited by several European travellers. V. Fontanier 
mentions a register, according to which Sivas con- 
sisted of 8,000 houses, or 40,000 inhabitants, including 
about 3,000 Armenians. Among Armenian merchants 
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operating in Sivas, he encountered some who traded 
in nut galls from Mawsil, tobacco from Malatya, and 
particularly, copper; apparently Sivas, Kayseri and 
Tarsus had taken over the copper trade from Tokat. 
Andreas Mordimann, Sen., visited Sivas in the mid- 
dle of the 19th century, but although he paints a 
rather pessimistic picture, he estimated the population 
at approximately 50,000. 

For the late 19th century, Cuinet and Shems al- 
Din Sami provide fairly detailed information, which 
can be completed from the sāl-nāmes of this period. 
At this time, the wilāyet of Siwas was much smaller 
than it had been in the 10th/16th century, and con- 
sisted merely of the merkez sandjak of Sīwās, in addi- 
tion to Tokat, Amasya and Karahisar-i Sharki (modern 
Sebinkarahisar). Urban population consisted of about 
43,000 persons, 32,500 of whom were Muslims. Quite 
a few crafts mentioned in older sources were still 
being practiced, such as the work of local gold- and 
silversmiths, while tanneries were active and the salt- 
pans of the kadā were also in productive use. High- 
quality rugs and carpets were being manufactured, in 
addition to the elaborately-adorned socks for which 
the area is still known today. However, agriculture 
produced exclusively for the local market, as trans- 
port over poor roads to the ports of the Black Sea 
was prohibitively expensive. 

During the Turkish War of Independence, Sivas 
was the site of one of the major congresses of the 
Miidafa‘a-yi Hukak Djem‘iyyeti, which organised 
national resistance against the partition of Anatolia 
and Eastern Thrace. This congress met from 4 to 11 
September 1919; apart from 31 provincial delegates, 
it was also attended by a number of civil and mili- 
tary authorities. The congress members announced 
their determination to defend Turkish territory by mil- 
itary force if necessary, and confirmed the election of 
Mustafa Kemal (Atatürk) as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the national resistance movement 
(see E. Zürcher, Turkey, a modern history, London 1993, 
156-7). However, even though Sivas had originally 
been selected as a meeting-site because it was con- 
sidered one of the safest places in Turkey, in the end 
Ankara with its rail connections, became the seat of 
the National Assembly. In 1927, the first census con- 
ducted by the Republican government showed the 
lack of dynamism due to a decade of war; Sivas was 
still a modest town of about 30,000 inhabitants. 

Public investment was soon to modify this picture. 
Between 1930 and 1936, Sivas became an important 
railway junction, as the city was linked to Kayseri, 
Samsun and Erzurum. The factory established in Sivas 
for the construction and repair of locomotives and 
waggons remains one of the major industrial enter- 
prises of the province. A cement plant was also con- 
structed, and by 1950, the town had acquired a 
population of over 50,000. According to the 1980 
census, the population of Sivas had experienced an 
unprecedented growth spurt in the recent past, and 
now amounted to about 173,000 persons. But indus- 
trial investment has been insufficient, and local roads 
have remained underdeveloped to the present day, 
and continue to hamper the expansion of trade in 
agricultural produce, still the main wealth of the 
province. 

Cultural life has drawn strength from a vigorous 
peasant culture, which expresses itself in village plays 
and games, kilims and, particularly, folk poetry and 
music. Beginning with a School of Medicine, a 
University began to function in the 1980s. But Sivas 
has not remained immune to the communal tensions 








of recent years, which culminated in the attack on a 

literary conference held in the city in 1993; amongst 

the 36 victims was the writer Asim Bezirci. 
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1996. 7 (SuRATYA Farogui) 

SIWRI HISAR, also written SRI Hisar, i.e. strong 
fortress (see Ahmed Wefik, Lehdje-yi ‘Othmani, 459), 
the early Turkish and Ottoman name of two small 
towns in northwestern and western Anatolia 
respectively. 

1. The more important one is the modern 
Turkish Sivrihisar, in the modern i or province 
of Eskişehir. It lies on the Eskisehir-Ankara road 
roughly equidistant from each, south of the course of 
the Porsuk river and north of the upper course of 
the Sakarya [g.v.] (lat. 39° 29' N., long. 31° 32' E., 
altitude 1,050 m/3,440 feet). Siwri Hisar is on the 
northern slope of the Giinesh Dagh; the citadel of 
the town was built on this mountain. The town does 
not date beyond the Saldjūķ period, and has no re- 
mains of archaeological interest. But it was already 
known as a strong place to al-Kazwini (Geography, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, 359) and to Hamd Allah Mustawfi (Muzha, 
ed. Le Strange, 99). In the 9th/14th century it formed 
part of the possessions of the Karam&n-oghlu [see 
KARAMAN-OGHULLARI], who occupied it again after 
Timir’s conquest. The latter had his headquarters 
there for a time. But under Mehemmed I, Siwri Hisar 
was annexed to the Ottoman dominions (see e.g. 
‘Ashik-Pasha-zade, Tawarikh-i al-i ‘Othman, ed. Giese; 
‘Ali, Kiinh al-akhbar, v, 177). In the 11th/17th century 
the town belonged to the sandjak of Khudawendigar 
(Hadjdji Khalifa, Djthan-niima, 656), but in the new 
system of administrative division, it became the capital 
of a kadā in the sandjak of Ankara. Towards the end 
of the 19th century it had about 11,000 inhabitants, 


